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GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMAN REARMAMENT II. 


Odyssey on March Ist the disarmament situation which 

had arisen as a result of the German withdrawal from 
Geneva in October had become greatly clarified, but was not as yet 
entirely definite. Certain points, however, had clearly emerged. 
Germany had put forward a claim for a reorganised Reichswehr 
composed of 300,000 men enlisted on a short-term basis of eighteen 
months, and appropriately equipped with all the weapons which the 
Disarmament Conference might not declare to be aggressive. To 
this was added later a further demand for an Air Force equivalent 
to between 30 and 40 per cent. of the united Air Forces of France, 
Poland, Belgium and Czechoslovakia, a calculation which would 
mean for Germany a force of between 1,000 and 1,200 planes. 


France had definitely refused to agree to such a proposal ; had 
tenaciously adhered to the principle of a probationary period, 
which had contributed so largely to the German withdrawal in 
October, and had thrown upon Germany the full responsibility for 
the breakdown of the Disarmament Conference and the subsequent 
armaments race which must almost inevitably occur. 


In an endeavour to reach a compromise between these two almost 
irreconcilable theses the British Government had put forward a 
series of proposals conceding the German re-armament claims in 
almost every point except that of aviation, making provision for 
considerable disarmament on the part of the armed Powers, and 
agreeing to a process of consultation between the signatories of the 
Disarmament Convention in the event of an alleged violation by 
any one of them. 

In addition, there was a further proposal made by the Italian 
Government to the effect that the German rearmament claims should 
be conceded, and at the same time the armaments of the other 
Powers should be limited at their present level for a period of six 
years. This, it was suggested, would call for no sacrifice of disarma- 
ment on the part of France, and it was piously hoped that it might 
even provide that country with the degree of security requisite for 
her agreement to the plan. 

It was to explain the objects of and to elicit opinions on the 
British proposals that Mr. Eden visited the French, German and 
Italian capitals in the latter half of the month of February. In 
Berlin he found the Chancellor accommodating in attitude, but 
firm on two major points. These were the German demand for the 
immediate right to rearm in the air, to the extent, it is believed, of 
at least 1,000 fighting planes, and the flat refusal of Germany to 


W ou Mr. Anthony Eden returned from his European 





(1) See Bulletin of International News, Volume X, Nos. 17 and 18, February 
15th and March 1st, 1934. 
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consider a return to Geneva until after a Disarmament Convention 
satisfactory to Germany had been signed elsewhere. * 


In Rome Signor Mussolini was, on the whole, helpful, for, while 
preferring his own plan, which he believed to have more practical 
chances of success, he was perfectly prepared to abandon it in favour 
of the British proposals if there was the least chance of a genera] 
agreement being reached on such a basis. France, alone, remained 
mute. 


By the time that Mr. Eden returned, therefore, the sequence of 
diplomatic exchanges lacked two documents, namely, the French 
comment on the British proposals of January 2gth, and the final 
German riposte to the French Note of February 13th. This latter 
was delivered in Paris on March 13th and was made public five days 
later. It was conciliatory in tone, and recapitulated at some length 
the differences which existed between the French and the German 
points of view, and the reasons of the German Government for 
adhering to their own. Tribute was paid to the efforts of the 
British and Italian Governments to secure a basis of compromise, 
and in the final paragraph it was pointed out to France that there 
now lay before the nations two alternative paths along which a 
solution might be found. The first led to a short-term Convention, 
for about five years, confined to the limitation of the highly armed 
countries to their existing level, and the second to the embodiment 
of certain measures of disarmament by the highly armed Powers in a 
Convention which would consequently be of longer duration. ln 
either case the level laid down for Germany would have to be much 
the same, as, even under the second alternative, disarmament 
measures of such an extent as to contribute materially towards the 
realisation of German equality could not be counted on. 


Inspired comments in the German press pointed out that Ger- 
many had not insisted on the reduction of French armaments but 
had suggested the maintenance of the status quo, and had, herself, 
renounced all the heavy offensive weapons which France and others 
would keep. In the view of the Bérsen Zeitung, on March 18th, 
the German reply was regarded as “ a last attempt at understanding, 
and if there followed no clear reply, or a definite negative, there was 
nothing left for Germany but to do, without French consent, that 
which her honour demanded, that which was dictated by the most 
primitive needs of the nation’s security, and that which, moreover, 
had already been acknowledged as fair by the British and Italian 
Governments. 


The German reply was in the hands of the French Cabinet before 
the text of their own Note to Great Britain had been finally agreed 





(1) How effectively these two demands, if persisted in by Germany, will {rus 
trate any disarmament convention has yet to be seen. 
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upon, but before the receipt of the German Note there had been 
provided an unexpected factor which had given M. Louis Barthou 
very furiously to think. 

Speaking in the Belgian Senate on March 6th the Prime Minister, 
the Comte de Broqueville, made a statement of the greatest import- 
ance with regard to the general attitude of his country in the matter 
of German rearmament. There were only two ways, he declared, 
by which Germany could be compelled to respect the military 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles, namely, an investigation ordered 
by a majority vote of the Council of the League of Nations under 
Article 213 of the Treaty, or, alternatively, a preventive war. 
The first would not be agreed to by at least two Powers—Great 
Britain and Italy—and the second was a remedy worse than the 
evil it sought to cure. After maintaining that the existing situation 
was due to the delusions of the authors of the Treaty, who believed 
that it was possible to keep a great nation indefinitely disarmed, 
M. de Broqueville said that the Powers had recognised Germany’s 
right to equality and, as all recourse to force was excluded, there 
remained only the friendly negotiation of a Convention to limit 
armaments. There could be no true peace in Europe so long as 
Belgian security was threatened, and the Government would use 
its utmost efforts to bring about the successful conclusion of a 
Disarmament Convention with the minimum of sacrifices and the 
maximum of guarantees. 

The effect in Paris of this statement by the Belgian Premier 
may well be imagined, where already there was sufficient dejection 
at the defection of Poland from the French orbit. Now it seemed 
that Belgium, too, would join the ranks of France’s doubtful allies. 
Some little consolation was, however, gleaned by reason of the fact 
that there were grounds for believing that the Comte de Broqueville 
had made his statement without previously consulting his Ministerial 
colleagues, and this belief gained ground when two days later, on 
March 8th, the Foreign Minister, M. Paul Hymans, when taxed in 
the Chamber with the Premier’s declaration, described as an 
absurdité any interpretation of it as favourable to German rearm- 
ament, thus covering his French flank. ! 


The French Note of comment on the British Memorandum was 
received in London on March 19th and made public on the 23rd, 
and in it the French Government virtually rejected the British 
proposals, which, it was argued, while legalising German rearma- 
ment would result in limiting French armament without guarantee- 
ing French security. The French Government, therefore, “ could 
accept no proposal which would render more serious the disarma- 
ment of France, while granting, on the other hand, to Germany an 





(1) A subsequent resolution passed by the Belgian Senate indicated that the 
Prime Minister’s statement had not meant quite what it appeared to mean. 
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immediate legalisation, which could only be limited with difficulty, 
of a rearmament already realised in violation of the Treaties.’ 

France was not hostile in principle to a further degree of dis- 
armament if her security were not imperilled, and in this connection 
the British proposal for consultation was designated as “a step 
forward,” but the view was taken that something more was needed 
than an agreement to consult in the event of a violation of the 
Convention. Signatories should recognise their imperative duty to 
“rectify without delay that infraction by all methods of pressure 
which would be recognised as necessary.” The League of Nations, 
it was urged, remained the only organisation capable of a collective 
guarantee of peace, and there could be no better guarantee of world 
stability than Germany’s return to Geneva, where a reversion to 
the principles of the Disarmament Conference ‘ will enable the 
common effort of all countries to produce the solution which will 
reconcile equality with the right, no less inalienable, of security.” 

The contents of the French Note scarcely came as a surprise 
either to its immediate recipient or to the world at large, since it 
frankly and publicly put forward a view which had long been ex- 
pressed in private discussion. In London it was accepted with 
almost fatalistic resignation, and with very considerable depression 
in Washington, where it was regarded as having completed the 
transfer of world disarmament out of the realm of practical possi- 
bility, at least for the immediate future. In Rome it confirmed 
the Italian point of view that progress could only be made along the 
lines of the Italian Memorandum, while the French demands for 
further guarantees for the execution of the Disarmament Conven- 
tion were regarded as inacceptable, the Government considering 
that the Locarno Agreements were the limit to which it was possible 
to go in the way of guaranteeing other people’s security. 

In Germany, the reaction was one of bitter antagonism. The 
Volkische Beobachter characterised it as ‘‘ the most dishonest pro- 
duction of Parisian post-war politics,” and declared roundly that 
“it is difficult to consider in detail the sum of frivolity and malevo- 
lence which the French Note represents.” The Angriff added that 
France “‘ must take the responsibility for a new armaments race,” 
and the Morgenpost expressed the opinion that the French Note 
marked “a relapse into a time everybody believes to have gone 
long ago.”” Even in the more moderate Berliner Tageblatt, Herr Paul 
Scheffer descried in the French Note proof of the correctness of the 
German view that the question of disarmament had already been 
sufficiently thrashed out, and that now a definite agreement‘ to dis- 
agree was all that was lacking. In his opinion the renewed demand 
for sanctions was nothing more than an attempt to keep Europe in 
the position where the Treaty of Versailles had placed her. 


(1) The anxiety of the French Government was to stress an aspect which in their 
view is increasingly in danger of being ignored, namely, that in the general discus- 
sion on German re-armament the unilateral abrogation of the Peace Treaty by 
Germany is being condoned. 
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In the terms of the French Note of March roth the British 
Government were brought squarely up against the problem of 
whether or not they were prepared to increase the political and 
military obligations of Great Britain beyond those already incurred 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations and the Locarno Agree- 
ment. In the French view any serious violation of the Disarma- 
ment Convention by a signatory must be met by concerted action 
by the other signatories in the following order: (a) systematic 
representation ; (0) financial and economic sanctions, and (c) war ; 
and it was firmly believed in Paris that a potential transgressor 
would be effectively restrained by the knowledge that these sanc- 
tions would be the inevitable consequence of his transgression. 
The British Government, on the other hand, had to reckon with the 
strong body of opinion in Great Britain, which found utterance in 
the Beaverbrook press, for the abandonment of even those guarantees 
contained in the Locarno Agreement, and had at the same time to 
take into account those who were urging not only an addition to 
British commitments in regard to the Disarmament Convention, 
but also a definite offer of an alliance to France. 


The Government, therefore, moved with considerable circum- 
spection, and, after consideration by the Disarmament Committee 
of the Cabinet three questions were submitted to the French 
Ambassador, to which replies were returned on March 27th. 


Question. Answer. 


(1) Does the French Government distin- (1) France admits a theoretical dis- 
guish between guarantees for the tinction, but believes that there is 
execution of the eventual Disarma- no difference in practice, because 
ment Convention and_ general in case the Convention was vio- 
guarantees in case of aggression ? lated sanctions would have to be 

taken, presumably with armed 
force. 


(2) If a distinction is made, what kind (2) To this the French replied with a 
of guarantee does the French Gov- counter-question as to what guar- 
ernment esteem necessary in such antees Great Britain was going to 
an instance ? offer. 


(3) Is the French Government willing (3) France agreed to accept a regional 
to subscribe to a regional instead agreement but enquired how far 
of a general guarantee system ? Great Britain was prepared to 

extend the regional system. 


The trend of the French replies indicated a definite change of 
front which in a large measure may be attributed to the visit which 
M. Barthou had paid to Brussels a few days previously (March 27th). 
There he discussed the whole question of M. de Broqueville’s bomb- 
shell of March 6th and is believed to have found singularly little 
support for any measures to prevent German re-armament. The 
emphasis of French policy was, therefore, changed and it became 
apparent that whereas the chief previous objection had been to the 
controlled increase of German armaments, it was now the reduction 
of their own armaments below the present level which the French 
were most anxious to avoid. 
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This view was still further confirmed by the receipt on April 7th 
of a further Note from Paris, in which, though the text has not 
yet been published, it is understood that the French Government 
expressed its willingness to recognize some measure of German 
rearmament provided that it be limited, and that its limitations 
be subjected to full international control and supervision, the same 
control and supervision to be applied to all other signatories of the 
Convention. Full guarantees must, however, be provided within 
the framework of the Convention for its execution. ? 


This most recent of French memoranda was of an interim 
nature, and foreshadowed the dispatch of a further and longer Note 
in the same vein in the near future. 


Thus the position stood on the eve of the meeting of the Bureau 
of the Disarmament Conference on April roth. The British Govern- 
ment is confronted with two vital questions. Already committed 
by the British Memorandum to consultation they have now to 
decide, first, whether they are prepared to agree in advance to the 
principle of sanctions being written into the Convention ; and, 
secondly, if so, what test is to be accepted by which an aggressor 
may be established. 


In regard to the first of these problems it was impossible to avoid 
the issue that the demand for security on the part of France, whether 
within the framework of the Disarmament Convention or outside it, 
was hardly distinguishable from a demand for an undiscriminating 
maintenance of the status quo for all time ; and again the question 
arose, as it had arisen during the negotiations of 1922 and 1925'; 
was the British guarantee to extend to Eastern as well as to Western 
Europe? Was it to be an automatic sanction coming into force 
on the vote of the signatories of the Disarmament Convention or the 
Council of the League, or was each signatory to retain the right 
to satisfy itself that an act of violation had taken place; and, 
finally, was the form of sanction to be that of economic boycott or 
military action ? 

There would seem to be no doubt that any further obligation 
which Great Britain assumed must be limited in scope and regional 
in application. The unpopularity with which any extension beyond 
this’ point would be greeted in the country as a whole is unques- 
tionable.. The scope, therefore, of any further British guarantee 





(1) The Observer of April 8th hinted at the possibility of the conclusion of two 
regional agreements within one general convention. The first of these, it was 
suggested, would embrace the whole of Europe including the Soviet Union, with 
possibly, a rider to safeguard that country’s freedom in armaments for Far Eastern 
use in the event of Japan’s refusal to sign the relevant treaty in her own case. [hie 
second treaty, to which the United States would be a party, would institute a system 
of the general control and supervision of armaments, to which American agreement 
has already been obtained. 

(2) Both in the negotiations at Cannes in 1922 and in the early preliminaries 0! 
the Locarno Agreement of 1925 the French were anxious to obtain the guarantee 0! 
Great Britain for the German frontier of Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
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would appear to be limited essentially to the same area as the 
Western Locarno Pact of 1925. 


In the matter of the application of sanctions also the post-war 
policy of Great Britain has been to reject any proposal which 
involved the granting of a “‘ blank cheque ”’ for the use of armed 
force, whether in the application of a general guarantee or of a 
special agreement. For example, Article 16 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations provides that :— 

‘Tt shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recommend 
to the several Governments concerned what effective military, naval 
or air force the Members of the League shall severally contribute to 
the armed forced to be used to protect the Covenants of the League.”’ 

and, again, Paragraph 3 of Article IV of the Locarno Treaty of 
Mutual Guarantee provides that :— 

‘‘In case of a flagrant violation of Article 2 of the present Treaty 
or of a flagrant breach of Articles 42 or 43 of the Treaty of Versailles 
by one of the High Contracting Parties, each of the other Contracting 
Parties hereby undertakes immediately to come to the help of the 
Party against whom such a violation or breach has been directed 
as soon as the said Power has been able to satisfy itself that this violation 
constitutes an unprovoked act of aggression. . . .” 


In each case the signatory Powers preserve the right of judging 
each case upon its own merits. This view is also held by the 
German Government, and it is improbable that any system of 
automatic sanctions will be agreed to by Germany. It would appear 
then that in the event of the principle of sanctions being written 
into the Disarmament Convention it could only follow a period of 
consultation between the High Contracting Parties. 


There arises the vexed question as to whether signatories of the 
Convention should undertake the possible obligation of employing 
military as well as economic sanctions, but it has become increasingly 
clear to many students of the problem that economic sanctions 
cannot be embarked upon without at least involving the possibility 
of military sanctions following. As Mr. Rudyard Kipling has 
written, ‘‘ If you take the first step you must take the last,” and in 
this respect the policy of Great Britain is deeply affected by the 
attitude of the United States. 


When in May of 1933 Mr. Norman Davis announced to the 
Disarmament Conference that in the event of a State being declared 
by the other signatories of the Disarmament Convention to be 
guilty of a breach of its obligations the United States would, if 
they concurred in the judgment, refrain from any action tending 
to defeat the collective effort which the other States might make to 
restore peace, it almost seemed as if the traditional American policy 
of isolation had been abandoned. But the value of Mr. Davis’ 
announcement was greatly diminished when, a few days later, the 
isolationists on the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations so 
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amended a Resolution intended to prohibit the export of arms to 
a transgressor State, that it finally prevented any assistance being 
rendered to any belligerent party in the event of war or the applica- 
tion of sanctions. This action was taken with the expressed intent 
of securing the preservation of American neutrality and isolation, 
and though it met with the disapproval of President Roosevelt it 
was finally passed by the Senate (though not yet the House of 
Representatives in its amended form) in February of this year. 

If America could be persuaded to forgo her neutral rights in the 
event of the enforcement of a financial and commercial boycott of 
an aggressor State one of the principal objections on the part of 
Great Britain to participating in a system of sanctions would be 
eliminated, but the action of the Senate gives little hope that this 
may be achieved, and as lately as March 24th a statement was 
issued by the White House, following the publication of the French 
reply to the British Memorandum, to the effect that ‘ President 
Roosevelt has indicated that the United States maintains the 
attitude which it adopted at the beginning of the negotiations on 
disarmament, namely, that the United States would join other 
nations in a Consultative Pact to discuss international problems, 
but it would not sign any accord obliging it to use its armed force 
for the settlement of any dispute whatever.’’ Without the partici- 
pation of the United States any system of sanctions, even if it were 
agreed to by other Contracting Parties to the Convention, would 
inevitably prove useless in any event of application. 

There remains for consideration the vital and all important 
question of the definition of aggression upon which so many pro- 
posals for mutual security and guarantee have broken down. In 
its memorandum of February 19th in reply to the British Disarma- 
ment proposals the United States Government urged that a universal 
Pact of Non-Aggression should be included in the Disarmament 
Convention ‘‘in which an undertaking would be given that the 
armed forces of no State should invade the territory of another 
country in violation of treaty rights.”’ This definition of aggression 
had also figured in the Soviet proposals of February, 1933 and had 
been adopted in the Report of the Politis Committee on Security 
set up by the Disarmament Conference in May of the same year. 
As such it has found its place in the series of Conventions signed by 
the Soviet Union in July, 1933 with Poland, the Baltic States, the 
Little Entente, Turkey, Persia and Afghanistan, and remains, 
therefore, the one definition of aggression which is in active 
operation. ! 

The foregoing paragraphs indicate some of the problems with 
which the British Government is now faced, and which must find 
some form of solution before the Disarmament Conference 


_ 





(1) The text of the “ secret ” protocol annexed to the Balkan Pact of February 
gth, 1934, was published in La Macedoine of April 1st, and showed that in this docu- 
ment also the Politis definition of aggression had been accepted. 
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reconvenes. For the reason for the meeting of the Bureau on April 
roth was to carry out the revision of the British draft Treaty of 
March, 1933. It did, however, provisionally fix a date for the meet- 
ing of the General Commission—May 23rd—and agreed to meet 
again itself on April 3oth. 

Meanwhile, in Europe there are evident unmistakable signs of 
unrest and anxiety. In Great Britain the demand by a section 
of the popular press for increased armaments was but slightly 
appeased by the increase in the Naval, Military and Air Estimates 
put forward in March. In France the Service Commissions of the 
Senate and Chamber reaffirmed that it was impossible to reduce the 
armed forces of the Republic. New Parliamentary Bills were 
announced providing for the extension of a new line of fortifications 
to link up with and strengthen the Belgian defences as far as the 
sea, and for the laying down of a cruiser of the Dunkerque type, 
one destroyer and two submarines. The Naval Estimates showing 
an increase of 30 million francs on those of 1933,' and a special 
article of the Budget authorised the Air Ministry to spend 400 
million francs on new equipment and go millions on _ technical 
development. Moreover, on the same day that the text of the 
Memorandum to Great Britain was published the Ministry of War 
announced its intention to call up for the current year of training 
more reserves than in recent years, by enforcing the second period 
of training, which was to take the form of a mobilisation rehearsal.? 
Not lacking in significance, moreover, was the speech of the Minister 
of War, Marshal Pétain, to the National Union of Reserve Officers 
on March 24th in which, citing the example of Germany where the 
pre-military and para-military education of youth was counted 
among the most important of national duties, he appealed to the 
teachers and professors amongst the reserve officers to use their 
influence in the direction of giving to youth a sound physique and 
a moral capable of standing any test ; and of developing among the 
youth of France a taste for and knowledge of military matters in 
order to prepare them for that most sacred of duties, the eventual 
defence of the country. 

Meanwhile Germany, whilst London, Paris and Rome discussed 
whether or no she should be allowed to increase her armaments, 
pushed ahead, as she had so often warned them that she would 
do if the rights which she claimed and which had been admitted 
in principle were not granted in practice. The heavy increase in 
the armaments expenditure published at the end of March spoke 
for itself, and it is difficult to imagine that academic discussion on 
German re-armament could be much longer protracted after the 

(1) The total Naval Estimates of 2,742 million francs included 50,000,000 
francs for the upkeep of personnel in the Naval Air Service, which had formerly been 
included in the Air Estimates; it did not, however, include 20,000,000 francs to 


be spent in 1934 in beginning the construction programme outlined above. 
(2) It had been the custom for most reservists to be excused from the second 


period of service. 
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publication of the military budget, which showed an increase in 
Air Estimates alone from 44 million Reichsmarks in 1932-1933, 
and 78 millions in 1933-1934 to 210 millions (£10,500,000 gold). 
The Reichswehr Estimates amounted to 574,545,000 Reichsmarks, 
as compared with 344,900,000 in the previous year, and showed 
clearly that military expansion was confidently foreseen. The 
increase in the German Service Estimates was the subject of Parlia- 
mentary questions when the House of Commons reassembled on 
April oth. In reply the Foreign Secretary announced that the 
Government were giving “ very serious consideration ’’ to Germany’s 
increased expenditure on armaments and that the British 
Ambassador in Berlin had been instructed to make enquiries of the 
German Government on the subject. 

Within a few hours of Sir John Simon’s reply an official com- 
muniqué was issued in Berlin pointing out that the Treaty of 
Versailles placed no restriction on military expenditure, and explain- 
ing the increase in the Army Estimates as being due to the reor- 
ganisation of the Retchswehr on a short-term basis. The Navy, it 
was explained, was dangerously antiquated and must be recon- 
ditioned ; and the increased expenditure in the air was accounted 
for by the replacement of single-engined transport machines by 
multi-engined planes. Despite these explanations the impression 
still obtained in many quarters that the next few months would 
see the German Army openly doubled in size, and that the increased 
Estimates were to equip the second 100,000 men. 

Confirmation of this indication was found in an interview which 
the Reichs-Chancellor gave to the Associated Press on the same day 
as the publication of the estimates (March 29th) in which he declared, 
“T have no intention of accepting an Army of 250,000 men and 
in no circumstances will I submit to the orders of anybody. . . . 
All that I shall do will be done openly. For example, I do not 
intend to accept with goodwill 150,000 men as the basis of our 
Army, and then proceed to arm 150,000 more secretly . . . I do 
not want to expose Germany to the possibility of any foreign attack 
or an air raid over our industrial centres, or to a so-called preventive 
war with no other aim but to divert attention from internal troubles. 
For this reason, and this alone, do we want an Army adequate for 
our defence.” 

Similar examples of the universal unrest and the general sense 
of political uncertainty which pervades Europe may easily be 
multiplied,’ and it is not easy to over-emphasise the gravity of the 





(1) As, for example, the decision on April 2nd of the Dutch Socialist Party to 
abandon its former standpoint against militarism and armaments in Holland ‘in 
view of the danger of war as the result of the change in the German attitude in 
regard to international policy.’’ The Party agreed in future to work for disarmament 
only on international lines, and stated that it was prepared to fight in future for 
real democracy. It was regarded as a safeguard for this democracy that France 
was maintaining such a large military organisation as a security for peace. 10 
implement this new policy the Party severed its relations with the Anti-War League. 
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situation. Some consolation may, however, be gained from the 
belief that few countries in Europe are economically or financially 
capable at the present moment of entering upon a serious arma- 
ments race, even in the event of an acknowledged breakdown of the 
Disarmament Conference. The attention of France is more than 
occupied within its own frontiers by social and political discontent, 
the end of which is not as yet in sight, and it is even conceivable 
that if pressure on Germany were suddenly released neither the 
Chancellor nor his more bellicose Lieutenant, General Goering, 
would have either the pretext nor the money to rearm Germany 
to a point where for some years it could endanger the peace of 
Europe. 


J.W.W-B. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. 

April 1st.—The memorial service organised by the Austrian Monarchist 
League on the 12th anniversary of the death of the Emperor Karl was 
attended officially by Prince Hartenstein, the Minister of Territoria] 
Defence, and Dr. Karvinsky, the Secretary for Public Security. 

April 4th.—Five prominent Socialists were deprived of their Austrian 
citizenship. They included Herr Otto Bauer, Herr Deutsch, and Herr 
Koenig, and were all stated to be in Czechoslovakia. 

April 8th—A memorial service for the late Emperor Karl was 
attended by Major Fey and other officials, and was made the occasion 
of a Hapsburg demonstration. 


China. 

March 27th.—A plenary meeting of the National Economic Council 
in Nanking decided to take steps to prevent the import of foreign wheat, 
rice, and flour, reduce the railway freight on foodstuffs and exempt 
them from transit taxes, as a means of improving the prices of home 
foodstuffs. It also decided to allot 16 million Mexican dollars of the 
American loan (of 40 millions net), for the readjustment of the national 
currency and finances and the improvement of the monetary system, 
and 6} millions for the construction of inter-provincial highways ; also 
6 millions for the development of aviation and 3 millions for the rehabili- 
tation of Kiangsi Province. 

Apnil 6th.—Circulation to League members of Government’s protest 


against the enthronement of Pu-Yi as Emperor of Manchukuo. (See 
League of Nations.) 

Apmil 8th.—Reports were current in Peking that the Japanese had 
asked permission to conduct manceuvres in the demilitarized zone south 
of the Great Wall, had constructed an air port at the Malanyu Pass, 
and were showing activity in other ways also in the area. 


Finland. 

April 5th.—The Diet passed, by 138 votes to 26, the Bill forbidding 
the wearing of uniforms or other emblems signifying adherence to a 
political organisation at public meetings or functions. The Bill was 
signed by the President. 

April 6th—The President-in-Council empowered the Minister in 
Moscow to sign the protocol prolonging the Non-Aggression Pact with 
the Soviet until December 31st, 1945. 

April 7th.—Signature of the protocol in Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.). 


France. 

March 28th.—Semi-official comments on the results of the dis- 
armament discussions in Brussels the day before were to the effect that 
the Temps article of March 24th had accurately pointed to the basis of 
these in stating that ‘‘ if there is no allusion in the document (the French 
Note, published on March 23rd), either to the Italian plan or to any other 
formula put forward as a solution of the armaments problem, it is because, 
at the request of Mr. Eden himself, it was solely a question of setting 
forth the French point of view on the suggestions contained in the British 
Memorandum of January 29th.” 
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It was also stated that the great objection to the British plan was a 
military one, #.e., the national defences, including effectives, in their 
existing state were barely equal to the task of assuring the couverture 
designed to ward off a sudden blow and allow the mobilization of the 
nation’s resources. A convention which allowed some German rearma- 
ment might, however, be acceptable provided that it were fully guaranteed. 
As to this the French view was, very definitely, that any serious violation 
of a convention would have to be met by concerted action by the other 
signatories in the following order: (a) Diplomatic representations, 
(b) financial and economic sanctions, and (c) war. 

March 29th.—The Cabinet considered a Note from the British 
Government asking what exactly were the latest views of the Government 
on the limitation of arms. (These were believed to have changed some- 
what as a result of the conversations in Brussels.) Also, what degree of 
German rearmament the Government would accept in return for 
guarantees of execution; and, conversely, what guarantees it would 
regard as adequate for a concession to Germany in that respect. 

It was announced that the Cabinet had approved the measures of 
economy submitted by the Finance Minister, the principal of which 
provided for a reduction of Io per cent. in the number of Civil servants ; 
a reduction of 5 to 10 per cent. in official salaries ; a reform of pensions ; 
and cuts in departmental estimates, one half applicable to the Defence 
Ministries, and one half to the Civil Ministries. The total estimated 
saving was placed at 2,825 million francs. 

Signature of Commercial Treaty. (See Switzerland.) 

March 30th.—The Paris Soir published an interview with Signor 
Mussolini in which the Duce was reported to have said ‘‘ I do not see 
why France will not accept the Italian disarmament plan. It is nearer 
your thesis than any other,” in that it left France her existing armaments 
and gave her certain guarantees of security. 

April 4th—The Cabinet finally approved and the President signed 
the decrees to balance the Budget. These numbered fourteen and provided 
for a total estimated saving of some 2,500 millions. They were accom- 
panied by a letter from the Premier to President Lebrun in which M. 
Doumergue said that if Parliament had not given the Government the 
exceptional power which it had done, and if the Government had hesitated 
to use it, ‘‘ this would have meant in a short time the closing of the 
commerce of the State, the suspension of all its payments, and failure 
to meet all its engagements.”’ 

The only alternative was inflation, which would not solve any 
problems ; it would merely have postponed and aggravated them, and so 
led to bankruptcy. ‘‘ The stability of our financial situation,’ he went 
on, ‘‘is at the present moment the indispensable condition of order in 
g rance. and even in Europe. All the neighbouring nations are aware of 
this.” 

The decision to reduce the personnel of the Civil Service by Io per 
cent., was justified largely by the fact that from numbering 619,000 in 
1914 they had increased to 857,000 in 1933. A reduction of Io per cent. 
in total credits would compel the Government Departments to begin the 
administrative reform, and thanks to a process of anticipated pensioning 
compensated by a bonus on pensions this reform, far from closing careers, 
would make new openings for the young. 

The system of old-age pensions also needed reform, and the debt 
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charges on that account must not increase. They amounted to 300 
millions in 1913, and to 4,300 millions in 1934, while the payments to 
beneficiaries totalled only 615 millions. Orders were to be issued to 
prevent overlapping of salaries, and the simultaneous receipt of a salary 
and a pension by any public servant. All small salaries would be cyt 
5 per cent. and the highest salaries 10 per cent. The President of the 
Republic had given an example in proposing a reduction of 20 per cent. 
in his own emoluments and Ministers had reduced their own salaries 
15 per cent. 

The Minister of Labour was to study the reorganisation of unemploy- 
ment benefits and of the financial mechanism of the Social Insurance 
Law, and the Minister of Public Works was taking steps to reduce the 
deficit on the railways. To deal with the total deficit the Government 
would be obliged to seek the voluntary assistance of the ex-soldiers. 

There remained 1,000 millions which would have to be saved before 
the Budget would balance, and the Government offered the people the 
choice between (1) receiving slightly smaller incomes in francs at their 
present value; (2) receiving the same income as at present, but in 
depreciated francs; and (3) seeing the State declare itself bankrupt, 
and cease all its payments. 

Reform of the Budget was, however, no more than an indispensable 
step in the execution of their programme, and the Government would 
next endeavour to revive the economic life of the country. 

April 5th—The decrees were published in the Journal Offciel. The 
principal economies provided were as follows :—Reduction of depart- 
mental credits, 628 million francs ; reduction of pensions, 500 millions : 
prevention of overlapping and abolition of subsidy offices, 190 millions ; 
reduction of salaries, 360 millions; yield of reforms of administrative 
organisations, unemployment relief, railways, etc., 300 millions; and 
general administrative reforms and reduction in personnel of civil servants, 
750 millions. 

The Minister of Finance, in a personal statement on the decrees, 
insisted on the absolute necessity of the economies. The only alternative 
would have been increases of taxation, which they refused to consider 
Proposals for a further devaluation of the currency were based on the 
view that an excess of expenditure over revenue gave the State the 
right to recoup itself out of the pockets of private citizens. 

The Government issued an appeal to the fonctionnaires explaining 
the reasons for the cuts, and pointing out that in spite of all the economies 
already effected there still remained a deficit of 4,000 millions. A country, 
just like an individual, could not indefinitely live beyond its means, and 
recourse to borrowing had been causing a continual rise in the rates of 
interest, which had serious consequences. 

April 6th.—The Foreign Minister handed to the British Ambassador 
the Government’s reply to the British inquiries on disarmament. 

It was understood to be in the nature of an ad interim statement, and 
to say that the question of guarantees was under consideration and would 
form the subject of a later Note. It was also believed to call for further 
information about the British proposals in their latest form, on the 
ground that until their precise significance was known the Government 
were unable to give their decision on them. Reference was again made 
to the terms of Article 8 of the Covenant, and readiness to continue 
negotiations was expressed. 
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April 7th.—A discussion in Paris between Mr. Henderson, M. Barthou, 
M. Paul-Boncour and M. Aghnides was followed by a statement to the 
eflect that ‘‘M. Barthou had assured Mr. Henderson that, should a 
proposal be put before the Bureau for the reassembling of the General 
Commission of the Disarmament Conference on May 23rd, the French 
delegation would support it.” 

Demonstrations were made in several places in Paris against the 
economy Decree Laws, and the National Council of the Civil Servants’ 
Federation, at a special session, empowered its officials to take all steps, 
including direct action, to show the legitimate indignation of the Civil 
Servants. 

In reply the Government issued a statement refuting many of the 
charges of the National Council (as to limitation of promotion and 
the reform of pensions) and stating categorically that no change or 
limitation in promotion had been made. Also the pensioning off of 
redundant personnel would enable the recruiting for the Service, which 
had been suspended since January 2nd, 1933, to be resumed. 

A Trade Agreement with Czechoslovakia was initialled in Paris. 
It provided for an increase in the quotas for Czech imports, and for 
tariff reductions, together with further orders for French goods. 

April oth—The Prime Minister received delegates of the National 
Confederation of Ex-Soldiers and War Victims and informed them 
that the Government had found it necessary to ask them to consent to 
a small and exceptional reduction of 3 per cent. in their pensions as a 
whole, excepting those of the totally disabled. 


Germany. 

March 27th.—Speaking at a press reception, Herr Funk, head of the 
Government Press department, hinted that Germany might have to 
concentrate her ‘‘ whole will and talent for organisation, the whole 
resources of an authoritative State and of a diligent and efficient people, 
on exports.” The foreign exchange situation might compel them to 
“export stimulation.” 

March 28th—The Primate issued an Easter message in which he 
admonished his adversaries to submit and spoke openly of the claim of 
the State to ‘‘ totality.”’ This claim, he recognised, was new and strange 
to some ‘* who incline to individualism,’’ but that gave them no right to 
talk of martyrdom when totality struck against ‘‘ clerical timidity, 
uncertainty, misgivings or veiled reproaches.”’ He had been asked to 
grant an amnesty and would like nothing better if it brought a guarantee 
ot peace, but he feared their adversaries would use the opportunity to 
intensify the conflict. However, he had asked the members of his Ministry 
to consult with the bishops and see in what measure dismissed persons 
might be reinstated, if they were prepared to co-operate. 

Further details of the Budget were published, showing that the 
Army was to receive 647 million marks, and the Navy 233 millions. 
The Minister of Defence was authorised to spend 100 millions in guarantees 
lor the promotion of the export trade and 35 millions in assistance to 
overcome the difficulties of the shipping industry. 

March 30th.—It was announced that the Stahlhelm was to be re- 
named ‘‘The National-Socialist German Front-Fighters’ League 
(Stahlhelm),”” under an arrangement concluded between Herr Seldte 
and Captain Réhm, the S.A. Chief of Staff. 
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A list was published of 36 persons, including Professor Einstein, who 
were stated by the Ministry of the Interior to have been deprived of 
their German citizenship ‘‘ because they have damaged German interests 
by behaviour conflicting with the duty of loyalty to the Reich and the 
nation.” 

March 31st.—The Vossische Zeitung ceased publication, after 230 
years, and it was at the same time announced that the publishers of the 
Vélkischer Beobachter were taking over the Angriff on April 15th. During 
the past 12 months, 350 papers were reported to have ceased publication 
voluntarily, while over 1,000 had been suppressed. 

Announcement ve token payment against debt to the United States. 
(See U.S.A.). 

April 2nd.—It was learnt that the Catholic Youth Association had 
received a message of Easter greeting from the Pope, in which His 
Holiness said that in spite of ‘‘a propaganda working with alluring 
appeals and with pressure for a new view of life leading away from Christ 
and back to heathenism, you have kept the vow of love and fidelity to 
the Saviour and the Church . . . We know from our own respon- 
sibility of pastoral care . . . the situation of the Catholic youth of 
Germany. Your association should in any event know that your cause 
is our cause . . .” The message was published in the Kdélnische 
Zeitung, but not in any Berlin paper. 

April 3rd.—The Duisburg Provincial Court rejected an application 
made by the Roman Catholic paper Neuer Tag, to restrain a canvasser 
of the Nazi National Zeitung from threatening possible subscribers with 
disadvantages if they refused to order the paper represented by him. 
The publishers of the Neuer Tag urged that such threats amounted to 
unfair competition. 

In its judgment the Court said the applicants had been guilty of the 
very action with which they charged the Nazi paper, since they had in 
canvassing made use of the support of the Catholic priesthood, and 
openly and covertly instructed Catholics that only their newspapers 
should be taken by Catholic households, while a subscription to the 
Nazi paper was incompatible with the conscience of a good Catholic. 
The selfish and avaricious behaviour of the applicants was the more 
reprehensible in that it was calculated to destroy the hard-won unity ot 
the German nation, quite apart from the fact that ‘‘ the so-called Catholic 
press is superfluous.”’ 

The Primate appointed Pastor Scharfenberg to be ‘‘ Special Com- 
missioner ”’ for the Berlin parish of Dahlem, from which Dr. Niemidller 
had been suspended, but where he was continuing to preach. 

A new Church law was promulgated, centralizing the administration 
of Church property and finances in Berlin in the hands of a committee o! 
six, presided over by the Bishop of Berlin, and containing four lay members. 

It was learnt that the Reichsbank had lost a further ro million marks 
of its gold and foreign currency reserves during the last week of March, 
and that during the first three months of 1934 the banknote coverage 
had dropped from 10-9 per cent. to 6-7 per cent. 

April 4th.—Largely attended meetings were held in two Protestant 
Churches in Munich to protest against the ‘‘ illegal introduction of the 
leadership principle into the Church.”” The German Christians wet 
denounced and reference was made to the danger of complete destruction 
which confronted the Evangelical Church. 
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April 5th—The head of the Supreme Court of the National-Socialist 
Party issued a circular letter reminding all party organisations that 
membership was confined to ‘‘ German nationals of pure Aryan origin,” 
and adding that in doubtful cases ancestry must be investigated back to 
January 1st, 1800. (Mixed marriages had only begun with the emanci- 
pation ‘of the Jews, so an infusion of Jewish blood before 1800 was 
practically impossible.) The letter also stated that the continuance of 
a marriage with a person of Jewish or coloured ancestry was also contrary 
to the aims of the party, and disqualified from membership. 

The Pope’s address to Catholic youths, and article in the Osservatore 
Romano. (See Vatican City.) 

April 6th.—The Stettin Criminal Court sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment three police officers and four civilians for gross maltreatment 
of ‘‘ persons entrusted to their custody.” They were convicted of 
‘inflicting dangerous bodily injuries.” 

The Primate sent an ultimatum to the congregation of Dahlem parish 
giving them until the following day to recognise his dismissal of Dr. 
Nieméller and appointment of Pastor Scharfenberg. 

April 8th.—Dr. Niemdller preached as usual from his pupil at Dahlem 
to a very large congregation. 

The Council of the Pastors Emergency League issued a statement 
replying to the Primate’s Easter message which, they said, had caused 
them great concern, because it concealed the enormous danger with 
which the Church was threatened. They firmly rejected an amnesty 
which had so little to do with real forgiveness that it was made dependent 
on unconditional submission. 

April oth.—A_ semi-official statement was issued explaining the 
increases in the Estimates for the Services for 1934. The increase in 
the total for the Army was attributed to the fact that it was to be 
entirely reorganised on the basis of a short-service militia, which was 
bound to entail greater expenditure. The extra sum for the Navy 
would be expended on systematic renewal of old material in warships, 
some of which were so old as to be a danger to their crews. As to the 
Air forces, measures for the protection of the civil population were being 
organised on an extensive scale, and this would cost a large sum. Also, 
the civilian air service was being reorganised so as to give greater security 
tothe machines. For example, single-engined planes were to be replaced 
with machines with two or more motors. The air services generally were 
to be developed and extended. 

_ It was also pointed out that the Treaty of Versailles made no stipula- 
tions as to the extent of military budgets. 

In a speech at Cologne, when opening an occupational competition 
for young apprentices and other workers, Dr. Ley, the leader of the 
Labour Front, said that in less than a year their organisation had been 
created out of the 169 different associations which the Nazis took over. 
The number of members had risen from 4} millions to 20 millions, organ- 
sed like the Nazi Party in blocks, cells, works communities, local 
stoups, etc., and, he added, ‘‘ To-day 25 million adults, apart from our 
splendid youth, are compelled to co-operate actively.” 

The Labour Front had two main tasks ; first, to look after the daily 
‘trangements at the scene of labour. It must make it clear to the 
employer that, although he had a right to profit, he had no right at the 
Present time to take any profit whatsoever out of his business. Secondly, 
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to improve occupational training and make every German a high-class 
skilled worker. Only with quality products could Germany recover 
her place in world trade ; they could not compete with cheap dumped 
goods, like Japanese bicycles at 12 marks, because they could not let 
their standard of living fall to that of coolies. 

In an article in the Vélkischer Beobachter Herr Rosenberg accused 
the former leaders of the dissolved Centre Party of inspiring a movement 
for exploiting the pulpit for political purposes, ‘‘ as an instrument for 
the exertion of national and social-political influence.” 

British Foreign Secretary’s statement in Parliament. (See Great 


Britain.) 
Dr. Schacht’s statement at Basle. (See Switzerland.) 


Great Britain. 

March 29th.—A Commercial Agreement with Latvia was initialled 
in London. 

March 31st.—The financial year ended with a Budget surplus of 
£38,897,728. | Expenditure totalled {685,669,421, and _ revenue 
£724,567,149, which was {25,790,149 in excess of the estimate. 

No provision was made in the Budget for meeting the statutory 
sinking funds nor for any payment to America against War Debt, but 
power was taken to borrow for these purposes. The total expenditure 
shown included, however, the £3,304,392 paid to America as a token 
payment. 

The realized surplus was returned as {£31,148,000, a figure arrived 
at after charging the amount (£7,749,868) allocated to the statutory 
sinking funds for the redemption of debt, but this was not expenditure 
in the true sense of the word. (Under the old sinking fund any surplus 
at the end of the year went automatically to the reduction of debt.) 

Income tax yielded {228,932,000 and surtax £52,590,000, while 
death duties produced £85,270,000, an excess over estimates of {10,520,000. 

Customs and Excise both exceeded estimates at £179,177,000 and 
£107 millions respectively. Owing, chiefly, to the reduction in the interest 
on {£2,000 million of War Loan, the saving on debt interest compared 
with the previous year was {£49,358,936. 

Including interest on the U.S. War Debt, the total saving on interest 
compared with 1932-33 was £65,919,418. (In 1932-33 the interest on 
the War Debt was £19,864,874.) 

April 3rd.—A new “‘ Three per Cent. Funding Loan, 1959-1969," 
was announced, amounting to £150 million, and offered for subscription 
at 98. Attached to it was a cumulative sinking fund of 1 per cent, 
according to which at the close of each half-year the Government woul! 
set aside a sum equal to 2 per cent. of the nominal amount of thie loan 
originally created. From this sum the amount required for interest 
for the half-year was to be deducted, and the balance applied during 
the succeeding half-year to purchases of the loan for cancellation if the 
price was at or under par ; if it was above par, the fund was to be either 
so applied or otherwise invested under the control of the Treasury. 

April 5th.—In a speech before the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 1 
London the U.S. Ambassador compared conditions in America with those 
obtaining a year earlier, and said the country was on its way to pros 
perity. The first great achievement of the President had been 
conquest of fear itself, which had been replaced by hope and courage. 
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He gave figures to show that by the end of 1934 industrial production 
had gained 23°3 per cent., factory production 30°4 per cent., and freight 
car loadings 24 per cent. Farm income in 1933 showed an increase of 
18} per cent. over 1932. i A 

“April 6th.—Receipt of French Government's reply to British enquiries 
ye disarmament. (See France.) 

April gth.—In reply to questions in Parliament as to Germany’s 
Estimates for the Services, Sir John Simon, after quoting the figures 
civen in the official Reichsgesetzblatt of March 26th, said the Government 
were giving very serious consideration to the matter, and he had 
instructed the Ambassador at Berlin to make enquiries. 


Greece. 

April 2nd.—The Senate voted the ratification of the Balkan Pact. 

April 3rd.—The Budget was presented to the Chamber. It showed 
estimated receipts of 8,668 million drachmae, and expenditure as 9,009 
millions, but the Finance Minister said he hoped to reduce the deficit to 
150 millions. (The previous year had closed with a deficit of 100 mil- 
lions.) The figures shown provided for the transfer of 35 per cent. of 
the interest due on foreign loans. 


Hungary. 

April 2nd.—Reports were current that a meeting of German and Aus- 
trian Nazis had taken place in Budapest to discuss the attitude to be 
adopted by the Austrian Nazis towards the Dollfuss Government, and to 


decide whether acts of terrorism should be recommenced. 

April 5th.—In reply to statements made by M. Titulescu the previous 
ay Count Somssich, speaking in the Upper House, denied that Hungary 
ad been allowed to state her opinion at the Peace Conference or that the 
reaty had not been forced upon her. Hungary had presented various 
‘otes to the Conference which had been left unheeded, and the Treaty 

had been presented to the delegation in its final form. 

The speaker could not consider the Treaty as a source of law, as it was 
a one-sided document framed without discussion by both parties and pre- 
sented to a delegation the members of which had been treated like 
prisoners. 

April 6th.—The Finance Minister presented the Budget for the year 
beginning July rst, 1934, in which expenditure was shown as 1,150 million 
pengoes odd and receipts as 1,084 millions odd. The deficit of 66 millions 

as to be met by borrowing. Expenditure was reduced by over 

15 millions, owing very largely to the reduction of the foreign debt 
service resulting from the fall in the value of the dollar and the pound. 
he total of State debts amounted to 1,800 million pengoes, of which 
1,230 millions were due to foreign creditors. 


India. 


April 6th.—It was understood that Mr. Gandhi had approved a 
Hecision taken by Congress on April 1st to revive the Swaraj party 
ind contest the elections for the Legislative Assembly. 

_ April 7th.—Mr. Gandhi issued an announcement suspending civil 
lisobedience for Swaraj, as distinguished from civil disobedience on 
account of specific grievances. 
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Italy. 

March 30th.—Official returns of the plebiscite showed that 10,061,978 
voted out of an electorate of 10,526,504. Only 15,201 votes were 
unfavourable, and 1,300 invalid for various reasons. Signor Mussolinj’s 
statement to the Paris Soir. (See France.) 

April 5th—The third International Wheat Conference opened jp 
Rome. 

Statement in Turkish National Assembly re Signor Mussolini's speech 
of March 18th. (See Turkey.) 


Japan. 
April 5th.—Notice of Government’s withdrawal from the tariff truce. 


(See League of Nations.) 
April oth.—It was reported in Tokyo that the Minister for Overseas 


Affairs had reached an agreement with the President of the South 
Manchuria Railway for the transfer of the Railway zone administration 
to the Japanese Government. 


Latvia. 
March 29th.—Conclusion of Trade Agreement in London. (See Great 


Britain.) 


League of Nations. 
April 5th.—The Secretariat announced that a letter had been received 
from the Japanese Government intimating its withdrawal from the tarifi 


truce. 
April 6th—The Secretariat sent to the Council and members of the 


League, and to the advisory committee set up to consider the Sino- 
Japanese dispute, copies of a statement issued by the Chinese Foreign 
Minister, protesting against the enthronement of Pu-Yi as Emperor of 


Manchukuo. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

April 7th—Statement ve proposal for xeassembling of General 
Commission. (See France.) 

April oth.—Mr. Henderson’s Report to the Bureau was published, 
and contained a survey of the work of the three Committees appointed 
after the October adjournment and a summary of the “ parallel and 
supplementary efforts” between the principal Governments. (The 
three Committees dealt respectively with definition of the aggressor, 
war material, and guarantees of execution of the provisions of the 
Convention.) 

In his capacity of President, Mr. Henderson said that some countries 
believed that without guarantees the Convention would be so frail 4 
to be ineffective, and that, on the other hand, there had been a tendency 
in certain quarters to minimize the importance of providing for efficien! 
guarantees. He was happy to add that the gulf separating those tw? 
conceptions had steadily narrowed, and that those particularly concerned 
now seemed to appreciate the necessity of securing adequate guarantees. 

Referring to the outstanding divergencies still existing, he said the 
French Government could not agree to any plan that would accentuat: 
the disarmament of France by granting Germany legal authorizat 
for rearming. The German Government considered that account shoul 
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be taken of trained reserves and of oversea troops stationed near enough 
to the home country to be transported there without any difficulty. 
France did not refuse to contemplate a limitation of oversea effectives, 
and did not entertain the idea of compensating for the reduction of her 
home forces by calling up the oversea troops. She entered the most 
explicit reservation with regard to Germany’s claim to raise the regular 
Army to 300,000 men. Published documents showed that the German 
Army already possessed resources incompatible with the provisions of 
the Treaty. 

The Italian Memorandum stated that the German demand for 
390,000 men was based on the assumption that the armed countries did 
not intend to reduce the number of their effectives; otherwise the 
figure of 200,000 in the British Draft would probably be left unchanged. 
Italy considered the question of reduction and standardization as too 
complicated, and suggested agreement on the status quo. She felt that 
equality of rights had been solemnly admitted for Germany and other 
disarmed States, and the main practical question was no longer how to 
prevent the rearmament of Germany, but how to avoid its being carried 
outside all regulation and control. 

France believed that as the League was still the only organization 
capable of furnishing a collective guarantee of peace, the best guarantee 
of security would be the return, free from all constraint, of Germany 
to the League. The British and Italian Governments were equally 
anxious to secure her return. 

As regards the duration of the Convention, Britain proposed 5 years, 
in the draft convention, but later modified this to between 5 and Io years. 
France had suggested 8 years, providing for reduction as from the fifth 
year, and Italy proposed 6 years. 

April toth.—The Bureau met in private session, but a full summary 
of the proceedings was issued by the Secretariat. It decided to meet 
again at the end of the month and provisionally fixed the date for the 
next meeting of the General Commission for May 23rd. 

Mr. Henderson opened the proceedings with a speech in which he 
referred to the hopes held when the Conference opened and said that 
now the armaments budgets of almost all the leading nations were 
beginning to increase. Many sections of public opinion were in favour 
of their cutting losses and going home, but he said to them that if they 
did that the troubles with which they were at present wrestling would be 
nothing compared with the new difficulties they would have to face. 
He appealed to them all not to abandon the great enterprise to which 
they were committed, not to fall into the error of supposing that they 
we diminish their difficulties by whittling down what they set out to 
achieve. 

Mr. Eden recapitulated the efforts of the British Government to 
promote agreement since the last meeting of the Bureau. They still 
adhered to the Draft Convention, every article of which they would be 
happy to sign at that moment if agreement were possible. The revised 
plan, of January 2gth, he described as a fair and reasonable compromise 
between the divergent points of view revealed by the diplomatic 
exchanges ; it was far from being what the Government would them- 
selves regard as an ideal solution. They were still of the opinion that 
a substantial reduction of armaments was the fundamental condition 
for their agreement to any arms convention. 
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With regard to security Mr. Eden repeated that the Governmey 
had agreed that it was the inescapable duty of all signatories of , 
convention to do whatever was right and possible to prevent or remedy 
any violation of it. 

He had found, during his recent tour, that there still subsisted ty) 
fundamental differences between the French and German views. (yy 
concerned the account to be taken of oversea troops, trained reserve 
and semi-military organizations, and the other was the date at whic 
and the extent to which the future German short-service army was ty 
be equipped with the so-called defensive arms at present denied ty 
Germany. 

M. Massigli laid stress on the view of his Government that the 
rearmament, both quantitative and qualitative, which was being effected 
in certain places must modify the whole basis of the work of the 
Conference, and the General Commission alone could authorize tha 
modification. 

The Polish delegate took a similar view, and among others who 
spoke were M. Stein (the U.S.S.R.), M. Sandler (Sweden), M. Raczinski 
(Poland), and Signor Soragna (Italy). 

It was generally understood among the delegates of the principal 
Powers that the best that could now be hoped for from the Conference: 
was regional arrangements for limitation of armaments. These could 
however, be systematized within the framework supplied by the League. 


Manchukuo. 
April 8th.—Report of Soviet Manager of the C.E.R. re interferences 
with operation of the line in 1933. (See U.S.S.R.) 


April oth.—Report re agreement for taking over administration o 
S.M.R. zone. (See Japan.) 


The Netherlands. 

April 2nd.—The Social Democratic Labour Party, at its Easter 
Congress, decided to abandon its standpoint against militarism ani 
armaments and in future to work for disarmament only on internationd 


lines. 


Paraguay. 
March 28th.—The Government claimed a victory in the Gran Chaco 
fighting and the capture of 950 prisoners. 


Rumania. 

April 4th.—In a speech on foreign affairs in the Chamber M. Titulescu 
compared Italian and Hungarian revisionism, stating that the former 
appeared to be based on the belief that treaties were not eternal. Hut 
garian revisionism was of a positive character based on the desire 
mutilate neighbouring States in order to increase the territorial patt 
mony of Hungary; he considered both, however, to be both harm 
and unacceptable. If the former was, for Rumania, a wrong concept, 
the latter was a guilty conception. Rumania must await with calmnes 
and belief the hour when Italy should cease to consider any action © 
safeguard the security of Rumania as directed against herself. 

The only solution of the problem presented by the situation in Central 
and South-Eastern Europe was the maintenance of the status 7 and 
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economic collaboration between the States of the Danube basin, to achieve 


which they were ready to take the needed steps at any time. 

The Chamber voted the law providing for the conversion of debts, 
superseding the laws of 1932 and 1933. By its terms the debts of all 
citizens 30 per cent. of whose income was derived from agriculture were 
automatically halved, and made payable in half-yearly instalments over 
a period of 17 years, with 3 per cent. interest added. 

April 5th—Constantinescu and two accomplices were found guilty 
of the murder of M. Duca on December 2gth, and sentenced to life 
imprisonment. Forty-nine other members of the Iron Guard were 
acquitted, owing it was believed to influential intervention on their 
behalf. The former Premier, M. Vaida Voevod, gave evidence that the 
movement acted as a counterpoise to Bolshevist agitation. 

The Government promulgated a law prohibiting secret political 
organizations which employed violence. 

‘Statement in Hungarian Upper House ve M. Titulescu’s speech. 
(See Hungary.) 

April 7th—The King signed the law providing for the conversion of 
internal debts. 

April toth.—An official communiqué was issued in Bucarest reading, 
‘Exaggerated sensational rumours of a dangerous plot and of the arrest 
of many officers of high rank have been circulating. The only foundation 
for them is the opening of investigations against certain irresponsible 
elements, including junior officers.” 

Reports were current that Colonel Precup and some other officers 
had been arrested for complicity in a plot to blow up the Church of 


Donica-Balascha on Sunday, April 8th (the Orthodox Easter Day) during 
a service to be attended by the King. 


South Africa. 

April 10th.—The Finance Minister presented the Budget to the 
House of Assembly. Revenue in 1933 exceeded the estimate by over 
£3,500,000, and expenditure was over {1,500,000 below the estimate, 
leaving a surplus on the year of nearly £6,500,000. Mr. Havenga said 
he was clearing off the standing deficit of nearly {2 million from the 
previous year and applying all the rest of the surplus to the redemption 
of debt. He was also raising the income-tax exemption figure to £400 
and giving a rebate of 20 per cent. on the normal income tax. 


Spain. 

March 30th.—The strikes in Madrid, Valencia and Saragossa continued, 
and at Granada and Malaga disturbances occurred for which Anarchists 
and Syndicalists were believed to be responsible. 

The Holy Week ceremonies and processions were revived in Seville 
and many other towns, after a lapse of two years. 

April 1st—The end of Madrid control of the police forces of Barcelona 
was marked by the inauguration of a new police force recruited locally. 
This superseded the old police (most of whom had asked for transfers 
re rather than serve under the Generalidad) and the Vigilant 
-OTDS, 

April 3rd.—The Cabinet approved a Bill re-establishing the death 
penalty, with a view to ‘‘ isolating a criminal sector of society and punish- 
ing the delinquents adequately.” 
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Senor Azana was elected leader of the Republican Left (with 10 depv- 
ties in the Cortes). It was a new group, made up from the fragments of 
the Radical-Socialists, Republican Action and Galicians. 

April 4th—A 48-hour general strike was declared at Saragossa, and 
strikes of colliers began in several mines in Asturias. 

The Cortes passed, by 281 votes to 6, a Bill allocating 16} million 
pesetas to restore part of the stipends of parish priests which had beep 
stopped by the separation of Church and State. The “ guillotine” 
had to be applied, as the Socialists had presented nearly 300 amendments, 
and they finally walked out. 

April 6th.—Owing to many employers dismissing their employees for 
taking part in the Saragossa strike (since this had been declared illegal 
by the Civil Governor) a fresh strike began, in which Syndicalists and 
Socialists co-operated. 

April 7th——The “‘ State of Alarm ” was raised by the Minister of the 
Interior on the ground that the situation had returned to normal. Withit 
lapsed also the ‘‘ state of prevention.” 

April 8th.—The Catalan Government mobilized the forces of public 
order in order to break the power of the Anarcho-Syndicalists. (A strike 
called by them was due to begin the following day.) 


Switzerland. 

March 28th.—Herr Etter was appointed Minister of Finance. He was 
a Catholic Conservative. 

March 29th—A new Commercial Treaty with France was signed in 
Berne, to replace the Treaty of July 9th, 1929. 

April 9th—Speaking to the press after the meeting of the B.IS. a 
Basle, Dr. Schacht said he had never recommended the repudiation of 
German debts, but had always insisted upon full recognition of all loans 
granted by private investors to German debtors, no matter in what 
circumstances these debts had been contracted. 

The difficulty of Germany consisted in her inability to procure enough 
foreign exchange to transfer the interest payments, and a transiet 
postponement seemed inevitable. He also considered the reduction of 
the rate of interest very urgent ; the existing rates of 6 and 7 per cent. 
were immoral and unfair compared with those applying in most industria 
countries. 

He denied the rumours that he had tried to contract loans to finance 
the purchase of raw materials. 


Turkey. 

April 5th—The Foreign Minister made a statement in the National 
Assembly regarding the references made to expansion in Asia by Signor 
Mussolini in his speech of March 18th. He said that the Turkish 
Ambassador in Rome had been informed that, as Italy looked upo 
Turkey as a European State, the Duce’s remarks had nct for one momea! 
been intended to refer to her. Signor Mussolini had personally givet 
similar assurance to the Ambassador. 


U.S.A. 
March 28th—The Senate overrode the President’s veto of th 


Independent Offices Bill, by a vote of 63 to 27. 
March 29th.—The House of Representatives, by 273 votes to m1, 
passed the Tariff Bill empowering the President to enter into agreemets 
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with foreign nations, raising or lowering existing duties by 50 per cent., 
and proclaiming any modification of the existing rates within that limit 
hat he saw fit. An amendment was appended limiting the grant of 
power to 3 years, and another providing that the President should not 
reduce or cancel any existing foreign debts under the terms of a trade 


2 greement. 


The Senate passed the Cotton Control Bill by 46 votes to 39. This 
limited the 1934-35 crop to 10 million bales, and imposed a tax of 75 per 
ent. of the market price on all cotton produced in excess of that 


The House of Representatives passed the Dickstein Bill providing 
ongressional investigation into ‘‘the extent, character and object of 

Nazi propaganda in the United States and the diffusion . . . of 
subversive propaganda that is instigated from foreign countries.”’ 

March 31st.—It was learnt that the German Government had in- 
formed the State Department that it intended to pay the equivalent of 
3,177,125 marks in respect of the sums totalling 127,106,174 marks due 
on that day on account of the mixed claims and the cost of the Army 
of Occupation. Also that Mr. Hull had written to the German Ambas- 
sador reasserting the technical position in respect of token payments 
ie. that Congress alone could reduce or cancel existing debt owed to the 
United States. 

The Civil Works Authority came to an end, after providing work for 
some 4 million people in all, at a total expenditure of about $1,000 million. 

The Treasury announced an offer of 10 to 12 year Treasury bonds, 
bearing interest at 3} per cent., in exchange for the $1,000 million of 

ourth Liberty bonds maturing on April 15th, and the $244 million 
of Treasury Notes maturing on May 2nd. 

April 4th—The House of Representatives, without a recorded vote, 
passed the Johnson Bill outlawing the bonds, securities and obligations 
of any foreign Government “‘ in default in the payment of its obligations 
or any part thereof.” The second part of it, however, excluded from the 
inhibitions and penalties of the Act Government Corporations, i.e. it 
crevy the Export-Import Bank to grant commercial credits to the 
1.S.S.R. 

April 5th—The Department of Commerce issued a report showing 
that the gain in pay-rolls for February was 12 per cent., and the advance 
in factory employment 6 per cent., while the levels of employment and 
ages at the end of February were the highest since 1931. 

The cash income received by farmers from the sales of their products 
rose by nearly 5 per cent. to a level of 63 per cent. over that of a year 
earlier. Federal income-tax collections during March were $230 million 
odd, as against $177 million odd in March, 1933. 

Owners of 60 coal mines in Alabama suspended work owing to a new 
age order of the N.R.A. which, they said, amounted to confiscation. 

Mr. Bingham’s speech in London. (See Great Britain.) 

April 8th.—The U.S. Chamber of Commerce issued a statement 
asserting that signs of recovery were multiplying, but warning the 
Administration that ‘‘ certain legislation, some of it on the Statute-books 
and some now pending in Congress, threatens this advance.”’ Instances 
ere the Wagner Labour Disputes Bill (which would impose outside 
ions on employers), the Wagner-Lewis Bill for unemployment (proposing 
a tax on the country’s pay-rolls of $1,000 million a year), the Connery 
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Bill (making a 30-hour week mandatory), the Securities Act for th 
protection of investors, and the Stock Exchange Regulation Bil], _ 

April toth.—A reorganisation of the N.R.A. was announced, py, 
viding for a division and sub-division of responsibility. General Johnsop 
created an administrative staff of eight, headed by Col. Lynch, wh) 
was to sign codes and have jurisdiction over all matters which th 
administrator was unable to deal with personally. 


U.S.S.R. 

March 28th.—It was learnt that the Government had proposed to the 
three Baltic States and to Finland and Poland that the validity o 
the Treaty of Non-Aggression should be extended for a further 10 year 
after its expiry in 1935. The consent of Latvia had been received. 

April 4th——Protocols were signed in Moscow between the Sovie 
Government and Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia prolonging the respectiy: 
Pacts of Non-Aggression until December 31st, 1945. 

April 6th.—Authorisation by Finnish Government of prolongation of 
Non-Aggression Pact. (See Finland.) 

Apnil 7th.—M. Litvinoff and the Finnish Minister signed the protocd 
prolonging the Non-Aggression Pact. M. Litvinoff issued a statement 
in which he said that international relations were becoming more acut: 
daily, with war hovering above all five continents, and hardly anything 
was to be heard of means of averting this threat. The Soviet did not 
intend to demand revision of existing treaties, did not support racial « 
national prejudices, and did not desire expansion of territory or stimula 
tion of the military spirit, but only realisation of the ideal of a Socialis 
organisation of society, in which it saw the whole meaning of its existence 

April 8th—The Soviet Manager of the C.E. Railway, in his annual 
Report for 1933, stated that during the year there were 11 intentiond 
train wrecks, 39 attempts at wrecking, 38 armed raids on trains, 19 cases 
of arson, 60 murders of employees, 197 other cases of robbery and 
assaults on employees, while 400 people had been kidnapped on or nea 
the line. 

In spite of these difficulties the income of the line amounted to nearly 
36 million gold roubles, and the expenditure to less than 24 millions 


Vatican City. 

April 5th.—The Osservatore Romano published an article in which 
denial was given of what was described as ‘‘ the common mistake 
that in the Concordat with Germany the Vatican had agreed to th 
dissolution of the Centre Party. The Concordat only laid down the! 
priests and members of religious orders should not belong to politica 
parties, and the dissolution was never the subject of negotiations betwee! 
the Vatican and Berlin. 

The Pope received in audience 300 Catholic youths from German) 
to whom he said that news, too much of it bad news, came to him cal 
on the difficulties confronting German Catholics, but he would not los 
hope or faith in a better future. He added that the German priests W! 
were waging the fight on behalf of Catholic life and doctrine were fight" 
not only a false Christianity, but a real and genuine paganism. 


Yugoslavia. , 

~ March 28th.—Three Croats were condemned to death by the Ext 
ordinary Court for the Protection of the Realm for conspiring against “ 
life of the King during his Majesty’s visit to Zagreb in December-J"") 
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for the ii DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 
d. pr L’Europe Nouvelle, dated March 31st, 1934. 
ham Documents relating to the conclusion of the Concordat with the Vatican 
nso (signed on May 1oth, 1927), including letters exchanged, instruments of 
. who ratification, Decree of the Holy Office on mixed marriages, etc. 
ch the 
FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
to the 1934 
lity of April 12th *Child Welfare Committee = Geneva 
) years » 13th Executive Committee of the Organisation oa 
1. Intellectual Co-operation oes Paris 
Soviet 16th-17 gth Conference of International Students’ 
nective Organisations Geneva 
: , 6th-: 22nd Session of the tenunntiiennd Statistical 
tion of Institute ‘ae ; on wa London 
= » 17th *Child Welfare Commntien.. oo Geneva 
=, I9th- International naeorteaas of the Rascotions! 
rotocal Cinema ... Rome 
‘ement , 20th Congress of the Satemetiontl "Federation a 
acute Christian Employees ... ie wee ... Paris 
ything , 23rd *Finance Committee, I.L.0. _ ... a ... Geneva 
id not , 25th *Standing Orders Committee, I.L.0O. ... ... Geneva 
cial of , 25th *Supervisory Committee ... Geneva 
mula: 26th *66th Session of the Governing Body, if L. O. ... Geneva 
cialist » 27th Executive Committee of — of Red Cross 
stence Societies . oe oe SUS 
nual » 30th-May 6th roth interactions! Dairy Cages eee ... Rome 


\tional » 30th *Committee of Experts on Native Labour ... Geneva 
) cases May st Conference of the Union for the Protection of 

Industrial Property... oon wi ..- London 

3rd *Committee on Allocation of Expenses ... ... Geneva 

4th 10th International Conference of Actuaries .... Rome 

7th *Financial Committee - . wwe ... Geneva 

7th *Permanent Central Opium Board von ... Geneva 

11th *Health Committee.. ee Geneva 


14th * Advisory Comnnittes eppeinted: oy the Longue 
Assembly at request of the Chinese Govern- 
ment eee oe cos oof Geneva 


14th *79th Session of the League Council és ... Geneva 
15th 22nd Session of International Commission for 
Air Navigation .. ~ on so ... Lisbon 
16th Pan-European Boonemic Conference ... Vienna 
17th International Conference on Technical Education Barcelona 
15th *Advisory Committee on the Traffic in Opium Geneva 
28th Technical Committee of International Associa- 
tion for Social Progress oni ... Geneva 
29th Preparatory Committee of Costeeenes on High 
International Studies, 1935 ... see .. Paris 
30th *Permanent Mandates Commission eas ... Geneva 
4th *Annual Meeting of the I.L.0._... i ... Geneva 
2nd Esperanto Conference... om — ... Toronto 


y and 
r neat 


nearly 


~ 


+ the * League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
uary 
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